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PLAIN 


REASONS, &. 


Fellow-citizens and countrymen, 


FE time isat laſt come, when duty, 
as well as inclination, obliges me 


| to addreſs myſelf to you, on a ſub- 


ject of the greateſt importance. The liberty 
of the preſs is not the leaſt valuable of an 


Engliſhman's privileges: and though of no 
higher rank than a tradeſman of the city, 
I am not afraid to write my thoughts with 
freedom, and offer you my advice in this bold 
and public manner. I had the advantage in 
my youth of being one year an apprentice 
to an attorney, in which ſervice I contracted 
a great affection for the conſtitution and the 


laws of my country; and although an ac- 


cident took me out of that honourable pro- 
feſſion, yet the early tincture I had received, 
together with the taſte for politicks that 


| prevails ſo much in the city, have made 


me apply myſelf, more than could be ex- 
pected from one in my ſtation, to the ſtudy 
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I need not explain the pains I have taken 
to make myſelf maſter of the political ſcience, 
nor point out the means by which I have at- 
tained it. Beſides the books and pamphlets 
which are open to all, I have often been ad- 
mitted into the Houſe of Commons, on ex- 
traordinary days, by a door-keeper, who is 
my cuſtomer and particular friend. I have 
likewiſe been long happy in the ſtricteſt in- 
timacy with the preſident of a certain club, 
who has a very profound knowledge in the 
art of government. He it was, I muſt con- 
feſs, who firſt inſpired me with the deſire 
of becoming an author, for he often aſſured 
me, that there was a gravity, clearneſs, and 
conſiſtency, in my reaſoning that ſarpriſed 
him. I was flattered by his good opinion 


to undertake the preſent work, which 1t has 


coſt me no ſmall labour to collect and to 


arrange. If I ſhall be fo happy as to be 


of any ſervice to you, my dear countrymen, 


the loſs of time and of buſineſs, nay, even 
the ruin of my wife and 8 5 children, ſhall 


at much diſcompoſe me, 


1 have been particularly attentive to a cer- 
tain great man, ever fince he re- aſſumed his 
power; and it was not long before I diſ- 

covered many groſs errors in his adminiſ- 
tration, and perceived the tendency of all his 
meaſures to be fatal to his country. But you 
! a were 


{5s 11 
were then ſo much dazzled by his ſplendid pre- 
tenſions, ſo infatuated by his eloquence, and ſo 
elevated with a few trifling ſucceſſes, that the 


attempt would have been vain to call you 


back to moderation and common ſenſe: but 
happily for you, the caſe is now altered. A 
ſingle event has opened your eyes. An old 
lieutenant g——l has broke the charm. A 


_ dreadful miſcarriage on the coaſt of France, 
which you could not poſſibly foreſee, has 
ſhaken even Engliſh conſtancy: and your 


ears, thank God, have been open'd to the 
voice of reaſon and truth. Thoſe noble pa- 


triots who have always ſecretly oppoſed the 
meaſures of the great pretender to reforma- 
tion in the ſtate, on the leaſt hint from you, 
will put themſelves in motion. May God 


grant them courage in proportion to their 
other abilities, and we ſhall ſoon ſee them 
again abſolute maſters of the K and K——! 


Toyou then, my long deluded countrymen, 
and fellow- citizens, do I addreſs myſelf on 
the commencement of this neceſſary ſtorm 


of F—ct—n. I am a plain man, and one 


of yourſelves ; and I have nothing to fear or 
to hope for. From me then you may expect 


_ candor and impartiallity. In my work you 


ſhall certainly find the utmoſt clearneſs and 
perſpicuity. I hate the. ſtiff affected ſtile of 
our modern writers, which often makes their 

£ A? works 


works of very difficult interpretation; and 
as for wit and humour, I am bold to ſay. 
that a man muſt be without morals who can 
uſe them in the preſent deſperate ſtate of his 


To give you at once a proof how much I 
abhor hints and infinuations as mean and 
daſtardly arts, I will open up to you, with- 
out reſerve, the full extent of my deſign, 
which is to convince you, if I can, that the 
right honourable W—— P—, eſq; one of his 
M——y's Sec——y's of ſtate, is a m——r 
extremely dangerous to his country, and to 
lay before you, a few plain reaſons for re- 
moving him from his m 's preſence and 
councils for ever. As ſanguine as my hopes 
of ſucceſs are, it is poſſible they may be diſ- 
appointed. But whatever be the event, as 
my intention is ſanctiſied by the ſincere love 
of my country, after this effort to ſave it, I 
ſhall, at leaſt, enjoy that peace and content- 
ment of mind which ariſe from the faithful 
diſcharge of one's duty. „„ 


Before I proceed, I muſt beg that the ho- 
nourable m rs of both h of p——t 
may not think themſelves neglected, becauſe 
I have not addreſſed myſelf to them in par- 
ticular. I would not willingly. offend any 
true=>crn Engliſhman, and far leſs fach 
105 | TO re- 
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reſpectable perſons ; but as I am certain that 


the love of their country is their ruling paſ- 
fion, and that many of them have private 
motives, beſides, to wiſh for the downfal 
of this proud and irregular m——-r ; I will 
leave them to the influence of theſe moral 
cauſes, and if they ſhould prove too weak in 


the breaſt of any ſcrupulous mr, let him 


ſwallow ſuch of my plain reaſons as he likes 
beſt, and they will infallibly cure him of all 
his ſeruples. + 


My firſt reaſon for removing P 
eſq; from his MA %s preſence and coun- 
cils for ever, is becauſe he his the mi- 
niſter of the people. | 


HE fact is notorious, that without 
1 par—— tary intereſt, againſt the incli- 
nations of the c—t, and in opofition to a 
powerful f—=&t—n, Mr. P— was raiſed by 
the voice of the people alone, in time of 


danger, to the high tation he now fills. I 
do not ſay that he is now as diſagreeable to 


certain illuſtrious perſonages as he was at firſt; 
for there are ſome who give out, that he is 


as artful in gaining private eſteem as in ac- 


quiring public confidence. But I affirm, that, 


beſides the affront given by their country 


to ſo many greater and abler men, by this 


piece of ill- judged diſtinction, which muſt 
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breed an eternal reſentment againſt his per- 
ſon and adminiſtration, the voice of the 
people may be conſidered as a kind of undue 
influence on the S—v—r—n, and other mem 
bers of the Leg—fl—t—re, and is therefore 
highly illegal and unconſtitutional. If for- 
mer m— rs have acquired dominion over 
P—ts by corruption, which has been loudly 
5 wm of, I do not ſee that we are in 

any better condition now, when the ſame 
kind of power is attainable by means of the 
people's blind admiration of magnanimity, and 
the vain glory which ariſes from an ohftinate 
purſuit of popular meaſures. 


But there is a oreater oi; behind 25 any 
of thoſe I have mentioned: for if the mr 
follows the example of his great predeceſſors 
in power, he will be ever ready to comply with 
the humours and intereſted views of thoſe 
who have raiſed him. As this man, there- 
fore, was raiſed by the people, it is to be feared 
that he will ſtudy to) preſerve their favour, 
and in all his meaſures pay regard to the ge- 
nius and intereſt of the people of England, 

which, God knows, has been often found 
very inconfiſtent with maxims of ſtate and 
the principles of modern policy. I will 
make this as clear as the {IgA of i by 
an iuſtance. 1 | 
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I could mention the habeas corpus bill, 
a the a& for encouragement of ſeamen, 
which are exactly in point; but as theſe are 
paſt tranſactions, they would confine me 
ſtrictly to fact, which is a very great reſtraint 
to an ingenious author. I chuſe therefore 
to reſt my proof on ſomething that is future, 


though not in the leaſt uncertain : let us 


ſuppoſe then Mr. 8 P—t to be as 
ſacceſsful in the conduct of the war as 
your hearts can deſire; yet when he comes 
at laſt to treat about peace, is it to be 
expected that he will offer our enemies ſuch 
terms as they can poſſibly agree to? Will he 
not ſtand too much upon the honour of Eng- 
land? Will he not ſcruple to make ſuch rea- 
ſonable conceſſions as may be neceſſary for 
the trade and naval power of our enemies? 


Will he not inſiſt on our preſerving ſuch 


conqueſts as may prevent the encroachments 
of France in all time coming? And will 
he not, by his unſeaſonable obſtinacy, hinder 


us from obtaining ſuch a kind of peace, as 


has hitherto been the end of all our wars, 


ſucceſsful or uſnucceſsful? It is plain then 
that his being the m 


r of the _ 
threatens | ruin to England. 


Were it poſſible for him to remain in 
power till the concluſion of the war, I am 
confident the King of France will inſiſt on 

- Ic 
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it as a preliminary article, that he be com- 
pelled to reſign his office, and leave the ma- 
gement of the negotiation to men of cooler 
heads, who underſtand and regard the inte- 
reſt of Europe more than he does. Let us 
diſmiſs him ourſelves, that it may never be 


ſaid to the diſgrace of the Engliſh nation, 


that we have yielded to the deſire of a ty- 
rant. And, indeed, I have no doubt, that 
before I have done, I ſhall open ſuch a cry 
againſt this preſumptuous darling of the peo- 
ple, as will ſoon bring him down from his 
lofty height, to the private ſtation from 
whence he roſe, which is the proper ſphere 
of an inhuman and untractable virtue. 


Another reaſon for diſmiſſing Mr. P—t, is 5 
becauſe he was a chief promoter of the 


TFT is evident, that in this reſpect, | he aQ- | 
2 ed his part well as a mr of the people. 


No-body, almoſt, had ever dared before, 
ſeriouſly to think of a ſubject ſo diſagreeable 
to great men in power, and to the worthy 
gentlemen of the army. Experience had 
taught the laſt mentioned, that one Britiſh 
ſoldier was equal to ten of the militia of 
France; and on that account, they were 
ſolicitous to ſave us the ſhame and expence 
of ſo uſeleſs a body. They hold that fight- 
5 | | wg 
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ing is a trade, which no man either can or 


ought to exerciſe unleſs he has ſerved his time 
to it. Nay, to hear ſome officers diſcourſe 
on the ſubject, one would think there was 
a ſecret myſtery in ſhooting 'and being ſhot 
at, (ſomething like the maſon-word) which 
if a man does not know, it is impoſſible for 


him to be a warrior. | 
Whatever is the cauſe of it, there is no 
doubt, that in this reſpect, they are extreme« 


ly zealous for the honour of their country. 


And fo far have they carried their zeal, as I 


have been told, that when a wrongheaded 
Yorkſhire Squire, during the time of the laſt 
rebellion, raiſed a company of voluntiers, at 
his own expence, and marched them into 
the North, ſome of the good-natured Off—rs 


of the ar—y, took all the pains in their 


power, (without leading the man into private 
quarrels, which might have been dangerous 
to themſelves) to diſguſt him at the ſervice 


in which, at laſt, they happily ſacceeded, 


„ki it h been ofidn Grid ine m Mani 


ing army is unconſtitutional and dangerous. 
And ſuch as our army was at the beginning 
of the war, it was certainly thought impro- 
per or inſufficient for the defence of this 
iſland; for we ſent for many thouſand foreign 


troops to ſecure us againſt the invaſion. 


Fear 


[12] 3 
; Fear ſeized the people. Some were afraid 
of the invaſion, and ſome of the foreign 


- mercenaries; but the whole nation called for 
arms, as their forefathers always had done 
upon the like occaſions, arms were offered 
them; but, happily for the nation, they had 
changed their minds. The danger was over, 
and they had recovered their ſenſes again: 
and let it never be forgotten for the honour 
of England. The people rejected thoſe very 
arms, with diſdain, which they ſo lately de- 
manded with clamour ; and thereby gave the 
nobleſt proof of a delicate love of liberty 
that is to be found in all the annals of 
; mankind, 


1 have bend of a people called the Cag- 
padocians, ſomewhere in the Eaſt, or on the 
coaſt of Africk, who, in the-aimece of the 

Romans, refuſed liberty when it was offered 
them; but then it is probable; that they had 
no hope of obtaining the uſe of arms, with- 
out which their liberty would have only 
ſerved to keep them in perpetual terror of 
their warlike neighbours. Whereas the Eng- 
liſh, in full poſſeſſion of liberty, the freeſt 
people upon earth, refuſed arms when they 
were offered them, becauſe to accept of them 


would have betrayed a ſuſpicion that the li- 
berty of ſo brave a people could ever be in 


danger, 
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It has been ſaid that there is a noble 


| bagd of patriots behind the c—rt—n, on 
- whoſe part neither vigilance nor zeal arg 


wanting to fruſtrate the ſchemes of the 


mender of the ſtate; and to their artifices 


the miſcarriage of the militia a& has been 
aſcribed. But as I am conſcious of my 
own abhorrence of arms, eſpecially of 

firelocks, I cannot give theſe great men 
(whom I honour) the praiſe I think due to 
the people of my native land. It has been 
reported too, that the mr and his friends 
are very indifferent about the milita act, in 
the form in which it now ſtands. If that 


3s the caſe, I could almoſt wiſh it were put 
in execution; for if he ever has power to 
carry through an act of his own, the good 


Lord have mercy upon us! There will not 


1 then be a ſhop-keeper of us all, but muſt 


ſtand four or five hours a week under arms, 
and perhaps on great days be obliged to ſhoot. 


Rather than ſuffer ſuch an encroachment on 


liberty and property, I will give my conſent 
to ſurrender the iſland to the French or the 
Germans, 

| There is nothing in the world, let me tell 
you, my dear friends and countrymen, that 


would provoke me to fire a gun, and I con- 


feſs it was this ſame militia act which firſt 
put me on my guard againſt this bold and 
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dangerous m—r. There was ſomething 10 
romantick and daring in his attempt to arm 
a free people, that I began to ſuſpect he was 
very wrongheaded, Beſides the ills I have 
mentioned, this act is fraught with a thou- 
ſand more that I have not time to enume- 
rate, The few' following will ſerve as a 
ſample. The milita act, in proceſs of time, 
would have made the landed-intereſt an over- 
match for the moneyed-intereſt, under which 


we have been fo long happily governed : and 


then a Lord or a 'Squire would' have been a 
greater man than the greateſt ſtockjobber in 
London. - It would have infallibly deſtroyed 
the game, and loſt us the glory of being way 
fineft ſporting country in the world. 

doubling the number of warlike men, it 
would have expoſed our wives and daughters 
to double danger, and, which is worſt of all, 
it would have diminiſhed the public credit, 
becaufe all Europe would have therehy per- 
ceived that we were not in a condition to 


maintain a ſufficient ſtanding * 


My third Waden for bumbling this haughty 
mr, is, becauſe he harraſſes the my 


e all 1 


IS predeceſſors in power Eicher colle@- 
ed the military force of Great-Britain 


round the capital, where, cantoned in towns 
and 
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and villages, or encamped on ſome of the 
wholeſome Downs,' they waited peaceably 
for a foreign invaſion; in which ſituations the 
officers of diſtinction had the full enjoyment 
of all the pleaſures of life, as became free 
Britons; and did no duty but what con- 
duced to health, and ſerved to whet their 
appetites for delicate food, beautiful women, 
and moderate play: or, at the worſt, they 
were ſent over in a body to the plains of 
Flanders, to wage regular war under generals 
of ability, for the glory of their country, and 
to maintain the ballance of power, But our 
new conductor of the war has altered the 
whole ſyſtem, and made a commiſſion in the 
army as intolerable as a place in the gallies 
of France, or a ſtation in Bridewel. For 
not to mention his ſending the half of our 
troops to North-America to be ſcalped by 
Indians, or blown up by the more perfidious 
French, and thoſe devils the Canadians; 
has he not for many months been contriving 
and executing expeditions to the coaſt of 


France, for no apparent reaſon but to vex, 


fatigue, and harraſs our troops, and eſpecially 
thoſe pretty gentlemen the o—rs of the 
g—— ds, beyond what they are able to bear? 
The man, as I have diſcovered in the courſe 
of my reading, was once an officer of the 
light horſe himſelf, ſo that it is very difficult 
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to conceive, what can excite his rage ſo much 
* his own order. | 


if I have any notion of the military art, 8 
che great object of it is the preſervation of 
the army; and from the minutes of ſeveral 
courts- martial, which I have lately peruſed, 
J have learned that the ſafety of his majeſty' 8. 
troops was formerly not only the m—r's, but 
the g—n—r—l1s chief care in the conduct 
of the war. But, if this man be ſuffered to 
proceed, at the rate he has begun, for one 
year longer, I am really of opinion that 
no man above the rank of a colonel will 
remain in the army. And what will become 
of an army without generals? It is needleſs 
to explain. Many of the moſt _—_ and 
reſpectable officers have already declined the 
ſervice; and ſuch an univerſal diſcontent pre- 
vails among them, that I tremble for the ap- 
proach of that hour, when the whole hoary 
band, who, like the venerable lions on the 
heads of our ſhips, have ſtood ſo many 
ſtorms of battle, and cut their way through 
ſo many ſeas of blood, ſhall, with one con- 
ſent, lay down their truncheons at the feet of 
their maſter. For my part, I would rather 
be a ſhoe-black, or rake the kennels for hob- 
nails, than ſerve as a l—t or m gil un- 
der ſuch an enterpriſing and expedition» 
making Min—r, 

I do 


heart? No, it is evident his deſign 
have been to ruin the army altogether, by 


ny  —-* 
I do confeſs, my dear countrymen, that, 
upon this ſubject, I cannot keep my temper : 
It is not the great men themſelves I ſo much 


regret, for moſt of them, thanks to the diſ- 


cerning ſpirit of our former mts, and 
the gratitude of their country, are able to 
live independent of the ſervice; and the re- 
mainder, if they pleaſe, will find refuge and 


| reſt in the armies of the monarch of Pruſſia. 


But, it is the ſervice itſelf, it is the conduct 
of our future armies, it is the honour of my 
country, that makes me ſo earneſt on this 


part of my ſubject. 


In the name of all the powers of war, 
why was he not contented with the miſcar- 
riage of the expedition in the year 1757 ? 
Why muſt he contrive new projects to ſtamp 
the names of the commanders of that fa- 
mous year, and the preat things they might 
have done, till deeper on the memory of 
the public? Had he any reaſon to think 
that there were abler or better men thay 
they upon the liſts, or men who had the 
honour and intereſt of their country more at 

Fl n muſt 


contriving impoſſible deſcents upon the coaſt 


of France, or ſuch as are worſe than im- 


poſſible. ä 
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It is very true that the ſhipping at St. 


* have been burnt, and the baſon of 


Cherburg blown up; and it is poſſible too, 


that 50,000 troops have been detained on 


the coaſts, who, but for our alarms, had 


been on the banks of the Rhine. But did 


we not loſe 300 men at St. Cas? And is 
not the life of a ſingle Britiſh ſoldier of 
more value than a thouſand wooden ſhips, 
or ten thouſand bulwarks of ſtone? And as 
for the detaining of 50,000 Frenchmen at 
home, I rather compute that as loſs. For 
beſides that France had the advantage of 


their pay, which would have been ſpent in 
Germany but for our invaſions ; if ſo great 
a number of troops had joined their army in 


Weſtphalia, they would have been much 
more ſtreightned for proviſions, and the vic- 
tory at Crevelt would have been {till more 
glorious. 


*., 


But great and unaccountable as our loſs 
was, .in the late deſcent upon the coaſt of 


France, there is one circumſtance relating 


to that expedition which gives me more pain 


than the loſs we have ſuſtained. A circum- | 
ſtance which, if foreſeen by the m 


T as 
barely poſſible, there is no a he 


does not deſerve. It is this; That fince the 
days of the Edwards. and the Henrys the 
. have had no ä of fighting 


the 
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the French upon equal terms in their own 
country, till the 10th or 11th of laſt Sep- 
tember. Itremble when Ithink of the immi- 
nent danger our army eſcaped. A g——l. 
after the m——r's own heart would have 
certainly fought. With an Engliſh P—ce 


once more on French ground, with the for- 


tune and valour of another Edward on his 
fide, he would have ſeized the glorious op- 
portunity, which the chance of war brings 
round in 500 years. He would have fought, 


and what would have been the conſequence? 


Tf we may believe in paſt examples of the 
like ſituation, and in the acknowledged bra- 
very of our troops, it is more than probable 
he would have been victorious. He would 
have embarked at his leiſure, and returned 
in triumph; and next ſummer we ſhould 
have made war exactly in the ſame manner; 


a thing, as I have ſhewn, utterly diſagree- 
able to all the great o—rs, and pretty 


_g—tl-<m—n of the army. I do aſſure 
you, my dear friends, the very thoughts of 


the hazard we run of making a Creſſy or an 
Agincourt of it, has kept me awake many a 


night; and my indignation againſt P—t is 
raiſed in proportion to the number of ſleep- 
leſs hours he has coſt me. Let us thank 
heaven, which better directed our g 


l; 
had he yielded to his own ſtupid impetuoſity, 


or liſtened to the advice of one raſh c——], 
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we had been undone by ſucceſs. But the 


guardian angel of Britain interpoſed, in her 
well known ſhape, of a council of war. 


We turned our backs, and the enemy gave 


us a kick in that ' fide which was turned 
to them, and all ſuch idle expeditions are 


at an end forever. 


But what have been the conſequences of 


this war of alarms, expeditions and enter- 
prizes? Has it not produced things ſtrange 


and unheard of in the iſland of Britain? 


Have not upſtarts and beardleſs boys gained 
ſome name in the army? Heretofore it was 
age, and long ſervice in the field of war, or 


of St. St—ph—n's; it was a modeſt deference 
to the opinions, and an implicite ſubmiſſion 
to the will of their ſuperiors (which are the 
great principles of military diſcipline) that 


procured men preferment in the army. But 


now, to be impudent enough to talk of battles 
and of ſieges, to have what they call a ge- 
nious for war, as if a man could be born a 


general any more than he could be born a 


button- maker: and when in the field to 


have minded ſomething beſides their platoons 

or battallions (which is abſolutely contrary 
to good diſcipline) theſe, and ſuch as theſe, 
are now the chief qualities that recommend a 


man to favour and preferment. 


A 


1 


— 
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A fourth reaſon againſt Mr. 8 y P—t is, 
becauſe he ſets himſelf in oppoſition to 
the eſtabliſhed manners of the age. 


THE clergy, it is true, whoſe trade it 
1s, and a few half-thinking dry mo- 
raliſts, have been long declaiming againſt the 
exceſſive luxury of the times; but it is well 
known to every conſiderate citizen of Lon- 
don, that without luxury this nation were 
undone. What is it that ſupports foreign 
trade but luxury? What promotes the quick 
circulation of property but luxury? How 
are the induſtrious poor to be maintained, 
but by ſupplying all the neceſſities which lux- 
ury alone creates to the rich? It would be 
tedious to go round the circle by which it 
can be demonſtrated, that there were no 
hopes of ever being able to pay the national 
debt but by the encouragement and growth 
of luxury. And it would be as needleſs fs 
tedious, becauſe every reader will perceive 
the truth of the propoſition with half an 
eye. ts 


Now I am credibly informed that the 
preſent m—r keeps but a very moderate 
table, has but a very few ſervants, and in- 
deed ſees but very little company ; in ſhort, 
that he copies the ſimplicity of antient man- 

B 3 ners, 
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ners, and is fo odd as to divert his leiſure 
hours, if he has any (for that is uncertain). 
in reading of books, or with a choſen friend 
or two- and his own wife and children, 
Whence I conjecture that he is either cove- 
tous or has a flow underſtanding, or really 


deſigns to diſcourage luxury by his example. 


That the firſt is not his caſe, I will do him 
the juſtice to allow, becauſe he has ſome- 


times ſhewn a very fooliſh prodigality, ſome 


inſtances of which I ſhall probably mention 
hereafter.” I rather incline to think that he 
is a man of very flow underſtanding, and 
is obliged: to ſee little company, that he may 
have the more time to plod on the affairs of 
the ſtate. For that the buſineſs of this great 
nation, can be carried on with very little 
Expence of time, or of thought, to men of 
ability, is manifeſt from the example of many 
of his predeceffors. And that he is a man 
of very liraited parts, appears farther from 
the choice; he has made of a great many 
bl—kh—ds to ſerve under him at ſeveral of 
the boards. For it is very remarkable that 
- his chief favourites are thoſe, who, like him- 
ſelf, are ſeen very, little in public places, 
and are all day long to be found puzzling 
their heads i in their * offices. uy 


But ſtupidity itſelf can_never account "A, 


the ſcantineſs of his 2 and the plainneſs 
of 
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of his equipage; for there is nothing to 
hinder dulneſs itſelf from living in great 
ſplendor even in ſolitude. It is therefore plain 
that he not only wants capacity, but has form- 
ed an abſurd deſign to diſcourage good living 
by his example. And ſince this is really the 
caſe, it is amazing that the trading part of 
this nation can hear is name mentioned with 
tience. For beſides the hurt he intends to 
do'the.induſtrious tradeſman, and merchant, | 
by drying up the great ſource of their gains, 
this ſcheme will put an end to their deſire of 
riches, ſince, if it ſucceeds, it will be next 
to impoſſible for them to find a bankrupt 
lord, with whom to marry their daughters. 


The man is ſubject to the gout, and an 
abſtemious diet may be neceſſary for his 
health. But would he feed all England on 
boil'd beef becauſe he muſt live on water- 
ruel? Or is it ſo rare a thing for great per- 
ſons to live in the midſt of pleaſures 
which they cannot enjoy? Eating and 
drinking have been uſeful inſtruments of go- 
vernment ever fince it was formed, and I 
hope in God it ſhall not be in the power of 
any ſingle mx to bring them into diſcredit, 
The more I think of the unreaſonableneſs 
and unjuſtice of this part of his conduct, 
the more I am perſuaded that his adminiſtra- 
Flog cannot poſſibly laſt. I know the con- 
B 4 ſtitution 
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ſtitution of the city of London, and the mo- 
thod of managing buſineſs there; and I may 
be allowed to have ſome little notion of the 
influence of turtle and of veniſon. But in 
the mean time, alas! the figure of the na- 
tion muſt ſink in the eyes of foreigners, much 
more than he can raiſe it by his vaunting ex- 
peditions; for our feaſts were become the 
wonder and envy of all Europe. In this 
reſpect we had arrived at a high pitch of glo- 
ry. We excelled all the modern world, 

and came the neareſt of any nation to that 
delicacy of taſte and profuſion of expence 
which was exhibited by the great emperors 
and ſenators of Rome in their n enter- 
tainments. 


I weed hardly mention gaming, a branch 
of luxury encouraged by able ſtateſmen, as 
of infinite ſervice to a great nation, as it o- 
caſions a briſk circulation of money, ſharpens 
the genius of young men of faſhion, and 
breeds them to buſineſs, diſengages them 
from the purſuit of bad women, or indeed 
of any women whatever ; entirely roots out 
the love of wives or children, and breaks 
all the bonds of friendſhip; affections that 
often interfere with their duty to the pub- 
lic; and by bringing them by times into 
neceſſity, not only hardens them againſt 
misfortunes, but fits them abave all things 
tor 
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for the ſervice of the ſtate; But our new 
ſtateſman, it is certain, never plays; and it is 
whiſpered, that, in this reſpect, he is imitated 
by a few young people of great fortunes, 
It is eaſy to foretel what will happen if he 
continues long at the head of our affairs; a 


race of independent lords and gentlemen will 


| ariſe, under his influence, who may diſ- 
turb the tranquillity of the ſtate, and poſſibly 
overturn it. And this prophecy will appear 
to be but too well founded, if you'll con- 
fider, 5 


Another reaſon J have for pulling down this 
lofty m— x, that is, becauſe in his fortune 
we have ſeen an example of the height 
to which a man may riſe by eloquence 
and magnanimity, OT 


J Remember that a good many years ago, 
I heard it affirmed by a leading member 

of the royal ſociety, that the very end of 
eloquence, is, by an artful addreſs to the ima- 
gination and paſſions, to miſlead the under- 
ftanding. And ever fince that time, I have 
been of opinion that a man of true probity 
would no more give ear to an orator, than a 
perſon of chaſtity would faſten his eyes on 
a harlot. Truth is always naked, and when 
any thing aſſumes her name, and at the ſame 
time appears dreſſed out with many gaudy 
Or- 


ornaments, you, may be ſure it is not truth, 
but falſhood. 1 might appeal to your own 
experience, fellow- citizens, and aſk you if 
you | have not been oftner cheated and belccl- 
£ thoſe we call well-ſpoken men, than 
by. all the world beſides? The uſe of elo- 
quence, therefore, u ki i Non, muſt 
| be hight high! Y immoral. 47 | 


uy have. 3 eee or 7 in 

bock of hiſtory, that it was the cuſtom oy 
ſome antient city, for the ſherriffs to hear 

cauſes and pronounce ſentence in the dark ; 
leſt, 1 ſuppoſe, the. rene or the behaviour 
of the parties ſhould have prejudiced the 
judges in their favour, and inclined them to 
pervert. Juſtice. - And if partiality can make 
its way into the mind of man by the eye, 
there is nothing to hinder it from entering 
there by the car alſo. . When you have a 
bad cauſe before any of the courts of law, 
do you not employ that counſellor who is 
the beſt pleader and has moſt eloquence? 
And for what reaſon ? 95 ſurely, that by 
his falſe and. deceitful Hades you may per- 
ſuade the judge out of his ſenſes, and ſway 
him to favour your fide of the queſtion. 
And for what other reaſon can it be, but on 
| account of its immorality, that ſome of our 
moſt pious and learn beniiepe. and a 
an part of, the clergy, haye totally laid 
| aſide 
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afide the uſe of eloquence as unbecoming 
the chair of nn and gravity ? ? 


It is to me matter of great wonder, 
How the wiſdom of this nation can permit 
the debates in parliament ſtill to be carried 
on by the ſpeeches. of the members. I am 
ſure it would be infinitely better if each of 
them delivered his opinion in writing, on a 
flip of paper, which the clerk might collect 
into a box, which box Mr. Speaker could 
carry home in his coach, and then diſcover 
the ſenſe of the majority det a bottle of 
wine at his leiſure; as we are told the king 
af Pruſſia always does when he calls a couneil 
of war. Many advantages would accruę from 
this method of debating, for it would preſerve 
that equaltiy among the members Which is 
eſſential to our conſtitution; it would pre- 
vent the diſcoyery of many important ſecrets 
of government; by thoſe blabbing felloẽw-s 
who are always giving themſelves airs: it BE X. 
would : ſave: the nation an immenſe ſum that 2 
is laid out for ſpeaking; and, which is not 
of the leaſt importance, it would let them 
home to their dinners before three o'clock, 
and put an end to that heatheniſh nm 


* turning night 1 


Alfter having fad ſo much ph elo- 


Hence, t the application of it to my preſent 
purpole, 
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purpoſe, ſhall be very ſhort. It is generally 


thought that this fame Mr. P—t, whoſe 
power gives me ſuch concern, not only excells 


all of our own age and nation in that bewitch- 
ing eloquence which overpowers the mind, 

but comes the neareſt of any modern to 
Cicero and Demoſthenes, thoſe greateſt maſ- 
ters of the art of ſpeaking which the antient 
world has to boaſt of. If it were now law- 


ful to believe in ſorcery and enchantment, 


I ſhould certainly be of opinion that this arch 
orator is in compact with the devil; for a 


very reaſonable and good man once told me 
that when Mr. P—t was got to his height 
in one of his great ſpeeches, he verily thought 
that the parliament houſe (which is as large 
as many of the churches in the city) was 
ſhrunk to the dimenſions of an ordinary c 

ſet.” I could have no conception of what 2 


friend meant, if he had not explained ban 


ſelf by adding, that if the aſſembly of the 
Gods, which heathen authors talk ſo much 
of, could be convoked again, or if all the 
kings and emperors of the earth, with all 
their retinues, could meet in ſome vaſt place 
like the amphitheatre of Veſpaſian at Rome, 
the dignity of ſuch an aſſembly could not 
ſurpaſs the greatneſs of the man, and the 
power and ſplendour of his eloquence. 


And 
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And having told you this ſtory, the article 
of magnanimity will need little illuſtration ; 
becauſe all good authors, who have wrote 
upon the ſubject, lay it down as a principle, 
that to excel in eloquence a man muſt have 
this quality likewiſe. For my own part, I 
do not ſee the connection, for I know ſeveral 
ſneaking fellows who are exceedingly well 
ſpoken. Be that as it may, our ſtateſman is 
None of theſe, and all men allow that by 
theſe two talents alone -he has arrived at the 
ſummit of power. And this, I muſt inſiſt 
upon it, is a very dangerous example, that 
may be remembered for a century to come. 
When ambitious young men have diſcovered 
this new road to preferment, they will cer- 
tainly take into it if they can. Eloquence 
will become their favourite ſtudy, and they 
will wholly neglect all the other arts that 
are ſo ornamental to human life, and ſo ho- 
nourable to their country; as neither horſe- 
racing, nor coach- driving, nor bruiſing, nor 
cocking, nor any other ſpecies of gaming, 
can be of the leaſt uſe in acquiring eloquence, 
they will abandon them for ever. O Eng- 
land! O my country! | z 


But this is not all, for magnanimity, when 
rightly interpreted, ſignifies a ſtubborn and 
unyielding temper ; a mind inſenſible of the 
eharms of riches, or of pleaſure ; it ſignifies 

| a 
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= proud * Aiſdainful ſpirit, that is unca⸗ 
pable of complying, and will hold on its own 
courſe through poverty and diſgrace, or even 
death itſelf ; and if the youth of this nation 


are to be trained up in ſuch principles, judge 


ye, my dear fellow- citizens and countrymen, | 
how it will be poſſible to govern it; there 
is but one remedy, and that is in your hands. 


It was you who raiſed him, and you muſt 
Een pull him down again; with unanimous 


voice you muſt 3 the k—g to re- 
move him from 


8 preſence and councils 
for ever; and ſo ſhall you infallibly draw off 
our young nobility and gentry from the ſtudy 


of pernicious arts. For as the wiſe man 


ſays in the Proverbs, though the man of 


a 4 Paerſtanding will not always take advice, 


< yet e even the fool will take warning.” 


; Another real for dilmifling Mr. S- y P—t, 


is, becauſe he is a great e of 
Woe 


Ir the man himſelf is why learned, I will 


venture to pronounce that he is altoge- 
- 3 unfit to be prime mr of Great Britain. 
For Ihave known many ſcholars, and have ne- 


ver yet met with one who could ſo much as 
comprehend the courſe of exchange, and 
much leſs underſtand all the dark myſteries of 


the a art of ſtock-jobbing. And how a 
5 | 0 
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of a m—r ſhalt be able to Tette the ways 


and means, and with the help of his Greek 
and Latin g⁰ through all the perplexing 


mazes of the funds and finances, 18 * 


unexplicable to me. 


T have heard, indeed, that there are certain 
inferior mrs to en the care of thoſe 
important branches are committed, and in 


whoſe honeſty, as well as ſkill, our great 


man has implicite faith. But I have my own 
doubts, that men of his chuſing will be too 


like himſelf, fine florid holiday declaimers, 
but quite uncapable of doing real buſineſs. 


Or it they are indeed men of buſineſs, I laugh 


much at their pretences to honeſty in that 
ſtrict ſenſe” ſome odd people now affect to 
uſe the word. We of the city know what 
it is to have the handling of money, and 
it is impoſſible to convince us that any one, 
but a fool, can let millions paſs through his 
hands, as if they were ſo many ſea-ſhells, 


or dead flies for the Britiſh Muſcum. 


I heard a pleaſant inſtance of our great 
man's learning, given, not long ago, in a 
coffee-houſe by a ſmart Oxonian, whothought 
he had hit on ſomething extremely clever. 


e At laſt,” ſays he, «© we have got a man 


of learning and parts, who has read the 


antients, and avails himſelf of his reading, - 
| the 
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the head of our affairs, It would have 
been long ere any of our ſtateſmen of Ar- 
thur's College, who never read any books 
but Hoyle and Demoivre, had diſcovered the 
true method of making war upon France: 
but Mr. P—t has learned from Thucidydes, 
the prince of hiſtorians, in what manner the 
ſmall ſtate of Athens exerted its naval power, 


and by expeditions and deſcents became the : 


moſt formidable republick of all Greece.” 
« And it would have been long,” replied old 
flyboots, from a corner, ere the able ſtateſ- 
men you deſpiſe would have contrived ſuch a 
ridiculous and impracticable lottery as that of 
the year fifty-ſeven.” The Oxonian grumbled 
ſomething in contempt of the noble ſcience 
of calculation, then ſtrutted to the other end 
of the room and called for coffee. . 


What ground they have for it is more than 


I can tell; but it is certain that many of the 


wits at our end of the town, plume them 


ſelves not a little on the learning and taſte 
of the m— r, as if there were an hundred 
poet laureats to be appointed in a year or 
two. They tell you that if you look back 


through the hiſtory of the human mind (a 


book that Thave ſearched for in vain through 
the whole city) you will find that great ge- 
nius's always come in flocks to any country 


like the birds of. paſſage ; and that if you 


have 


N 


N. 
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have ſeen one, you may be ſure that more 
will very ſoon appear, They quote. certain 
periods of time, which in a certain jargon of 
their own, they call by the name of Siecles ; 
and they flatter themſelves that ſuch a period 
is now begun, which will prove a perfect 
golden age to poets, painters, architects, and 


fiddlers. If theſe are the genius's they are 


fo fond of, for my part, I ſhould be very 
glad to ſee them all fairly on t'other ſide of 
the channel, except one. I mean that ex- 


cellent artiſt who built the Manſion- houſe 


with its Egyptian hall, and the noble row of 


lamps all along the magnificent entry. That 
ſolid edifice I confefs is worthy of the chief 
magiſtrate of ſo great and opulent a city, for 


there is nota ſingle chimney in the ho bat 
Fll be ſworn, has more marble in it than any 


five of their boaſted tombs in Weſtminſtet 
abbey. - And it would make me extremely 


happy to have the opportunity of drinking a 


laſs with the worthy gentleman, who, 1 
hear, comes to town every year, and dines 
at a tavern hard by the Manſion-houſe, mere- 
ly for the pleaſure of p ſſ—ng againſt the 
wall of the hugeſt and moſt ponderous houſe 
in the world. 


But to return to my ſubj ect, and to tell 
truth, what alarms me oſt? is that this m—r 
i 9 and 
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and ſome'more of 'the ſame ſtamp are openly 
protected by the ap— ſuc—. And indeed 
what may not ſuch deſperate men as thoſe 
attempt: ? If they have warmed the young 
————'$ heart with a romantick love of the 
conſtitution, and filled his head with whim- | 
ſical ideas of patriotiſm and virtue, it will be 

utterly impoſſible for the able ſtateſmen 
of the old- mould ever to come into power 


again. 


7 Amidſt my fears Bn the 3 of our 
finances, and the decay of our trade under 
ſuch an adminiſtration, I have ſtill one ground 
of comfort, and that is, that a very ſmall 
part of what is given out, may only be true. 
Tl tell you all the reaſon I have for this hope. 
You know that the learned and egregious 
Dr. Br—n, in the ſecond vol. of his Eſti- 
mate, has drawn a character of Mr. P—t, 
which, at firſt reading, gave me infinite pain, 
as it confirmed all my fears. For as preacher 
of the kingdom, the Dr. frequented many 
of the levees at the court end of the 
town, and had acceſs there to the beſt in- 
formation. But I felt my ſpirits become 
gradually lighter as I read on farther, and 
came to my good friend's character of him- 
ſelf. For as he certainly knows himſelf 
much better than * can know Mr. P—t, 
| * 
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vvith the help of all his levee-lights ; and, as 
in his own character, he has at leaſt given us 
the cube of the truth; I am willing to believe 
that with the ſame meaſure he has taken to 
himſelf, he has alſo meted to the m—r. 


My next reaſon againſt Mr. P—t, is, becauſe 
he has meanly complied with the maxims; 
and followed the meaſures of the tories. 

VER fince the revolution it has been 

the conſtant topick of the tories, and 

of all the patriots, real and pretended, that 
the ocean is the Britiſh element, that our na- 
tural ſtrength lies there, and that if we ex- 
ert it to thè utmoſt, this iſland will not only 
be ſafe but proſperous. But ſuch as been 
the vigour and ſteadineſs of our m—-rs, that, 
till now, they never once complied with theſe 
abſurd maxims of their enemies. This infa- 
tuated man 1s the firſt who has ever fairly 
made the experiment; and, as whatever he 
does, he does with all his might, a few ſlight 
eſſays have not ſatisfied him, for he has carried 
on the naval war with ſo much heat and vio- 

lence, as to ſet an example, and eſtabliſh 2 

precedent that, Iam much afraid, will never 

be forgotten. And henceforth it will be im · 

poflible for the beſt diſpoſed m—r to ſend 

over an army of fifty thouſand only to the aſ- 
49 "2 ; ſiſtance 


- (WF 
fiſtance of our dear and faithful allies, while 
the French have a ſingle ſhip on the ſea, 
or a fiſhing-town on the coaſt, Nay, from 


what I have obſerved of this m—r's conduct, 
I doubt very much whether or not he would 


have permitted one battallion to join the 
army on the Rhine, or granted one ſhilling 
to the king of Pruſſia, if his wiſer prede- 

ceſſors had not, on purpoſe, left our affairs 
in ſuch a dangerous ſituation, as made it im- 


poſſible for him to avoid it. 


For has he not, to pleaſe thoſe malignant 


tories and mock patriots, made the navy of 
England more terrible than ever it has been 


ſinee the days of Oliver Cromwel the uſur- 


per? Has he not employed a force on the 


ocean that awes and amazes the whole world? 


Has he not aſſerted our right to the ſove- 
reignty of the ſea, and demonſtrated that 
Europe united, is not an over - match for us 
on that element? In one word, has he not 
ſewn that though it may be proper for a 

horſe to kick with his heels, yet it is un- 


doubtedly prudent in à bull to.puſh with 


his horns, when he is attacked by his enemies; 
and thereby brought the old genteel method 
of kicking in Flanders into too much con- 
tempt amongſt us. For my part, though 1 
hate the French, yet I could almoſt _ ys 
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ſuch a froſt in the Channel as has ſometimes 


been ſeen in the Baltick, that a hundred thou- 
ſand Normans might walk over to Kent on one 


of our ſtar- light mornings, and convince the 


inflexible Mr. Secretary, that even while we 
have a navy according to his own maritime 
heart, it is the eaſieſt thing in the world to 
„ | 


And here I might apply all my former 


found reaſonings againſt harraſſing the army, 
were not our ſeamen in general, both high 


and low, ſuch a parcel of brutes as to count 
Hardſhips and dangers as nothing, when com- 
pared with the honour of the Britiſh flag. 
But though the tars are an unelegant ſet of 
mortals, who neither aſk nor deſerve any pity, 
yet who can be ſo hard of heart as not to re- 
gret our fine, tall, gallant, ſhips of was, 
which are eternally toſt upon the boiſterous 
element, and daily expoſed to the ſweeping 
hurricane or gnawing worm in the moſt diſ- 
tant parts of the world, to pleaſe a navy-mad 
may HSU We nd 7 e559:2 4 5.8 


It is not long ſince men of milder tempers, 
and of a more reaſonable and moderate way 
of thinking, were at the head of our fleet; 
men who had the ſafety of his m—y's ſhips 


yery much at heart, and prudently weighed 
| C3 the 
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the enemy's metal in ſcales, ere they proceed- 


cd to action. But I don't nee how the for- 


mer fyſtem is worn quite out of faſhion: and 
I believe there is now but a very few officers - 
of the navy who would not fight, although 
they were inferior in weght of metal to the 
enemy by ſeveral pounds. But I think it a 
matter worthy of the conſideration of parlia- 
ment, whether or not the ſamerules that take 
place in horſe-racing, ſhould not be extend- 
ed alſo to ſea-fights ; and whether it ſhould 
not be declared, that if either party carries 
but an ounce weight more than his antagoniſt, 
there is no match at all, or that the one 
which has overweight l | be * lawful 
prize of _ . . 


But to: return from this digreſſion, the 
[exerting our utmoſt force by ſea is not the 
only inſtance wherein Mr. S——y P—t has 
ſhamefully complied with the old maxims 
of the oppoſition (and which, by the by, is 
the ſtrongeſt proof of his * or folly; 
for as he was very deep in the oppoſition 
himſelf, he ought, the moment he accepted 
a place, to have renounced all his old prin- 
ciples and notions, and acted on the plans of 
his predeceſſors in power): for he has like- 
wiſe employed the Highland rebels in the 
American war. N one of his meaſures have 
=> given 
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given me greater diſquiet than this has done, 


and I do not think there is any thing like it 
to be met with in all hiſtory. 


The rebel Highlanders, according to a 
former plan, were to have wrought in manu- 
factures, which they hate, and are altogether 
unfit for, which would have been a puniſh- 
ment ſomewhat adequate to their crimes ; 


and whereas one half of their country isalmoſt 


wholly impaſſible, the obliging them to carry 
goods from one part of it to another was treat- 
ing them as they truly deſerved, 


But the plan at preſent in execution, I pro- 
teſt, is more like a reward than a puniſh- 
ment, For although they are ſent to Ame- 
rica (where I would not chuſe to go) yet, 
the making ſoldiers of them at all, is indulg- 
ing the genius of their nation, and rendering 
them of real ſervice to Britain, which ought, 
by no means, to have been done. Nay, it is 
giving them a fair opportunity (which they 
will certainly take) of regaining the favour 
of their ſovereign by their valour, and of 
winning back again, for their friends at home, 
that antient dreſs, without which, there 1s 
no poſſibility of enduring the rigour of their 
climate, 75 3 
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It will be ſaid, perhaps, that more than 
one half of the Highlanders are loyal, and 
were actually in arms on the fide. of their 
king and country in the time of the rebellion, 
and therefore deſetve to be as much encou- 
raged as my other of his majeſty”: 8 ſubjedts, 


For my part, after what has happe ned 
wich reſpect to the Highlanders, very ane 
things could give me ſurprize, It is more 
than probable that if general Keith had ſur- 
vived the war, it would have been forgot that 
he had rebelled: againſt his king, when he 
was fully ſeventeen years old. Nay, if the 
good nature and generoſity of our new ſyſ⸗ 
tem continue at the rate it has begun, | 
would not. lay che 'odds, that the old Earl 
Marſhal, as they call him, Keith's brother, 
will not. be recalled, and permitted to die in 
peace in his own country. But mark it, 
good countrymen and friends, and lay it up 
in your memories, that O. M. haberdaſher, 
ventures to foretel, that if theſe ſame High- | 
landers-are not all ſcalped by the Indians, or 6 
ſold for flaves to the planters of the ſugar 
iſlands, they will ſow the ſeeds of preſbyte- 
rianiſm ſo deep, and diffuſe the ſpirit of war ) 
ſo wide in North America, that it is two to 
one if a ſingle colony of them all remain 
under we Britiſh * ſo long as the 
ſhort 


tal - 
ſhort period betwen the preſent war, and the 
year two thouſand two hundred and fifty- 
nine. 


My eighth, py laſt chain For removing 
Mr. S—y P—t from his M re- 
ſence and councils for ever, is, rc 

is an honeſt ee ee | 


Am ſenfible that many & x my 1 1 

readers will ſtart at this extraordinary rea- 
ſon, and yet, on mature reflection, they will 
find it as concluſive as any of the former; 
and here I will fairly confeſs that I heard it 
five or ſix times mentioned, before Iconſider- 
ed it as any thing elſe than a piece of raillery 
againſt the enemies of the new mr. But 
having been lately informed by a friend from 
the other end of the town, that this is .the 
objection againſt Mr. S—y P—t that weighs 
moſt in the breaſts of the far greater number - 
of his wiſe and honourable oppoſers; I ſet 
down with all the coolneſs and impartiality 
of which I am maſter to conſider the force 
of it. I was ſoon convinced that there is 
truth and juſtice in this objection: and I am 
well aſſured J ſhall be able to prove it to the 
fatisfaction of all my readers. 
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The firſt thought that occurred to me in 
my enquiring into the miſchiveous tendency 


of moral honeſty, was the ſtation or profei- 
ſion of the perſon to whom it is objected. 
Much is to be learned from that, as you 
will ſopn perceive. Be pleaſed to obſerve 
then, that though it be very criminal in a 
barber to cut your throat, or in an appothe- 
Cary to give you poiſon; yet for a highway- 
man to levy your money, or a ſhoplifter to 
convey away your goods, or an attorney to 


perplex and prolong your ſuit, could not rea- 


ſonably ſurpriſe you, becauſe each of theſe 
actions is done in character, and is a part of 
the reſpective calling or profeſſion. Now it 
muſt be remembered that the perſon in 


- queſtion is neither a mercer, draper, nor a 


grocer, but the firſt mr of a great nation. 


And one Machiavel, a moſt excellent politi- 


cal writer, has eſtabliſhed this maxim, that it 
is impoſſible to govern a great kingdom to 
purpoſe, unleſs the perſon governing lays 


aſide all ſort of regard to morals, eſpecially 


to that plebeian virtue, commonly called 
honeſty. 8 | 


But honeſty is the great fauls which Mr. 

P—t's oppoſers lay to his charge; and which 

entirely diſqualifies him from ruling the ſtate. 

They allow that he means well, and is a 
5 | 


man 
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man of ſome parts, but then, ſay they, the 
Tigour of his principles is intolerable. There 
have been periods, they add, when ſuch kind 
of men have been uſeful to a ſtate. In 
one of the republicks of Greece, for in- 
ſtance, ſuch a man as he would have been a 
noble bulwark againſt the torrent of corrup- 
tion, which drove Greece headlong into 158 
ſnares of Philip, the Macedonian. Or in the 
city of Rome, a Mr. P—t might have pre- 
ſerved the freedom of the ſtate, and averted 
the domination of a perpetual dictator for an 
age or two longer; or even in the barbarous 
times of Charles I. his talents might have 
availed in bridling prerogative on the one 
hand, and in ſetting bounds. to the rage of 
privelege on the other. But in the preſent 
age, when men and manners are poliſhed 
to the laſt degree, when the elegant arts and 
the ſofter virtues have refined the human 
ſoul; in theſe happy days of moderate vice 
and tractable virtue, when evaſion having 
come in place of tranſgreſſion, men are go- 
verned more by love than by fear ; and when 
ratitude for benefits received, and eſteem 
of the benefactors, are more powerful prin- 
ciples than dread of the laws and regard to the 
conſtitution ; ſuch a character as that of Mr. 
Pt is out of its place, it comes not in with 
1 pro- 
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"TO ; Tt mars the plot of the play, and 
* ought to be ſuppreſt altogether, © 


"Such is the candid language of Mr. P—t's 
oppolers ; and the effects of raifing him ſo 
unſeaſonably to power, are already but too 
apparent. Not many months ago, patriotiſm 
and | publick virtue were quite exploded. Ex- 

rience had taught the nation that theſe 
were only ideal qualities that had no exiſ- 
tence in nature. None but odd. fellows ever 
ſo much as named them, except in de- 
rifion : and all men of ſenſe publickly own- 
ed that private intereſt was their ſole purſuit. 
But of late our coffee-houſe converſation is 
ſet to a new tune; and diſintereſtedneſs, and 
the love of our country, is the burden of the 
ſong. Now this is a very great evil, for men 
of ſuch notions will be very apt to thwart 
the meaſures of the government: and it will 
be extremely troubleſome and expenſive to 
the m—r, who ſhall then govern, to take 


them off. 


Let any man but ſeriouſly * the pre- 
ſent ſtate of his great nation, and he will ſoon 
come to think with me, that honeſty is the 
moſt unminiſterial of all qualities. On this 


article, inſtances croud ſo faſt upon me-t that 
I am 


[45] | 
IT am puzzled to which I ſhall give the pre- 
| ference, To be a ſucceſsful miniſter, a man 
muſt have a multitude of friends to aſſiſt 


him, otherwiſe the wheels of government 


cannot be kept in motion. And the only 


ſure way of making friends, is to give to every 
man every thing he aſks. But honeſty 


makes a man difficult and nice in his choice, 
and leads him to conſider the fitneſs of per- 
ſons for offices, which, if made a rule, would 
probably cut off ninety - nine of a hundred. 
Honeſty would make a m—r endeavour to 
diſcharge part of the national debt as ſoon as 
poſſible, leſt we ſhould come into the ſtrange 
modern ſituation of being a rich people and 
a poor ſtate, But then what would become 
of all the worthy money-brokers and ſtock- 
jobbers, together with the whole children of 
| Ifrael, who have ſerved the publick for no- 

thing ſo faithfully and ſo E Honeſty 


might excite the m—r to ſcore out all ſine 


cures and penſions from the civil liſt, and 


to invent methods of raiſing the taxes at a 


cheaper rate, But where would we find ſuch 
another body of firm and active friends to 
the court through every rebellion, ſuch brave 
champions for the adminiſtration through 
every change of min—y? Honeſty it is 
poſſible, . might move the m—r to make 
the {tatute-book of the land be copied over 


In 
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in 4 more legible hand: perhaps he might 
abridge what is clear, unravel what is per- 
plexed, and omit what is uſeleſs, altogether. 
But then what would become of the vener- 
able body of the law, from the filver- 


tongued counſellor, who rolls in a chariot of 


ſtate, down, to the burrough attorney, who, 
by indefeafable right, Neves the lieges 
around him, to make himſelf a garment, (I 
had almoſt ſaid to build himſelf a palace) of 
their wool? And, to mention no more, ho- 


neſty might tempt a m—r to turn his eyes 


upon, and ſtretch his reforming hands, even 
Jo far, as our ſacred ſeminaries of learning. 
But then it is probable they would become 
academies for the liberal education of gentle- 
men, and no longer remain cloiſters for diſ- 
cipinling monks and friars, which was the 
original deſign of their inſtitution, 


And if honeſty in general be a vice in 2 
mr, I take that branch of it called diſinte- 
reſtedneſs to be abſolute folly . There is an 
inſtance of this kind that has been often boaſt- 
ed of, by ſome of our great man's half-wit- 
ted friends. It ſeems that on the payment 
of one of the ſubſidies to a faithful ally, a 
very handſome ſum fell due to Mr. P—t, 
then pay—r g——)], as a perquiſite of his 
office. But how do you think this haughty 

man 
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man behaved when it was offered him? He 
diſdainfully refuſed the royal gratuity, and 
told the aſtoniſhed Italian, „ that the 
k—g, his maſter, paid his ſervants too well, 
for them to accept of fees from foreign 
Princes. | 


This a7 ho been ſpread over EP) 
And what do you think foreigners (the Dutch 
for inſtance) will entertain of ſuch a ſtateſ- 
man? Will not they, and all the world, be 
under a ſtrong temptation to cheat us to the 
utmoſt of their power, while they have to do 
with ſuch a ſimpleton of a m—r ? Nor is this 
the only inſtance of his folly and diſintereſt- 
edneſs: for much of the ſame nature is 
the tax on places and penſions, which he and 
his friends and favourites carried through laſt 
year with ſo much applauſe of the unthink- 
ing multitude. But thus do I, and all men 
of ſenſe, reaſon upon the ſubject. That 
if the f—Is have ſo little regard to their own 
intereſt, and are ſo uncapable of managing 
their own affairs, it is truly ſhameful to 
entruſt them with the buſineſs of the 
nation.” 1 


Deſese 1 come to a concluſion it is neceſ- 


ſary for me, in juſtice even to Mr, Pt, 
(with 


141 

(with, 1 as 4 chriſtian, I would 3 
to be in charity, though not as a m r) to 
make this public declaration, that, although 
1 have aſa. his name all along as the chief 
and head of his party, and although I know 
that, generally ſpeaking, one man is the life 
and ſoul of all co-partneries, yet I am very 
far from aſcribing all the evils that IJ have 
enumerated. to him alone. No, there are 
Many others, who, thoug h guilty in a leſs. 
degree, becauſe. they how had leſs miſchief 
in;their power, yet as they have diſcovered 
the ſame malice of intention as often as they 
could, are therefore to be conſidered as his 
brethren i in iniquity, and ſharers Wann 
0 Bs, ſame «gndemnation. meer net 


„„ fot. ma, . 


2 þ countrymen, to bid you farewel. Thave 


now, diſburdened 'my. conſcience, and if the 
nation is ruined, I take you to witneſs that I 
have waſhed my hands of her blood. It is 
very true that my predeceſſor in ſounding the 
trumpet of alarm, the learned Dr. Br—n, is 

entirely confuted and diſcredited by the im- 
portance of Britain in the preſent war ; and 
foreigners, from hence, will learn to look on 
tranſactions, and not in books, for the cha- 
racters of nations: they will learn to 1er 
£24] guiſh 
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buiſh between the genius of a miniſtry, and 
the genius of a people; perhaps they will be 
convinced that the ſpirit of a great nation is 
not always wholly extinguiſhed, when her 
governors happen to be baſe, weak, or puſil- 
lanimous. But though my lateſt predeceſſor 
has, in the end, been unfortunate enough, 
yet I know you to well to fear that you will 
wait till events juſtify or refute thoſe plain 
reaſons of mine: I mean ſuch of them as 
are predictive ; for the greateſt part of them 
are already confirmed by what is paſt, In 
like manner, as you read my learned friend's _ 
book with infatiable avidity for many months, 
and belived every word it contained, I know 

you will alſo read and believe mine. And 
my bookſeller will find this little piece ſuch 
excellent property, that I hope he will give 
me whateyer I aſk for my next perform- 
ae. ä 


5 But you muſt peak and act as well as be- 
lieve, otherwiſe your credulity is good for 
nothing. That band of illuſtrious patriots, 
whom I have ſo often mentioned with ho- 
nour, can furniſh you with a man (or with 
ſeveral men) who has been trained up in 
thoſe principles of ſound policy, by which 
_ 1 has been ſo OY happily governed. 
| D A 
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A man who has given notorious proof thay 
he poſſeſſes none of the unminiſterial qualities 
J have fo juſtly aſcribed to the preſent m—r, 
and to whoſe character and conduct not one 
of my reaſons will apply. Him you muſt find, 
him you muſt exalt, for ſuch as he, alone, 

- can reſcue the ſtate, and fave the nation. 


I know that Mr P-—t and his friends 
ſupport their ſpirits with an old prophecy of 1 
one Humphrey Oldcaſtle, eſq; who ſays 
in a certain place of his book, Let but 
one great, brave, diſintereſted, active, man 

 eariſe, and he will be received, follow- 
ed, and almoſt adored, as the guardian ge- 
nius of thoſe kingdoms,” Hitherto you have 
acted as if you had been in conſpiracy with 

that old dotard; but after the warning 1 
have given you, I know you will do fo 
no more. To the m- r too, and his 
daring band of aſſociates, I have directed a 
threatning, from better authority than Old- 
caſtle's, in my title page; and leſt it ſhould 
be thought that I bend the ſacred text to 
my. own purpoſe, my bookſeller has fur- 
niſhed me with a collateral evidence in a 1 
ſcrap of Latin from the Solomon of Rome ; 
and bids me tell you, that he hopes you 
will vindicate the credit of the age you 

e live 
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live in, and demonſtrate that yet there are 
times, when 


Ob Virtutes certiſſimum exitium. 
TACIT, 


O. M. 
Coleman- ſtreet, 
January, 1759. 
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